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ithe Intermediate Meeting of the Society in r910 was held 
echnical College, Huddersfield, on July gth, having 


th 
at adjourned from May toth by reason of King Edward’s 


been! vas tead b 
death. he paper Wes ete Dr. A. R. Skemp, M.A., of the 
sheffield University, on “Odin and Thor in old Norse Poetry,” 


he annual meeting wes held October 31st at the leeds 
university, with the President, Sir William H. Worsley, Bart. 
in the chair, and an address was given by Professor C. E. 
Vaughan, M.A., of which the subject was ‘Echoes of Old 
English Rhythm in Modern English Poetry.” 


The Society has sustained a serious loss by the death in July 
of Mr. John Bacchus, its Hon, Secretary. Mr. Bacchus’ wor 
was most efficient and successful, and he had personally endeared 
himself by his fine education and qualities to the Council and 
members. His memory will always dwell in the hearts of those 
who had the happiness to work with him. 


The Council have been fortunate in obtaining the services as 
Hon, Secretary of Mr. S. J. Gordon, who is a relative of 
Mr, Bacchus. 


AND THOR IN OLD NORSE POETRY 
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THR MEETING OF THE toprenree 
py ALeCT Were°ry 


aed ie Wedére vid om fate wh, + 


weap ay 


axD (PENTLE WEN 
Vout invitation to lecture to you catse] me enyherrace 
wot qell as pleasure ; for I joined this Society m order te 
on ing of an important dialect very littl known fo oe 
dinkect about which I could not pretend to speak. Io reply 
a protest which I raised, I was reminded that this Society 
liberal view of its functions, and that at your last 
say Dr. Gregory Foster lectured on the study of our olflest 
» fiterature. In that Hiberality of outlook I put my trust 
god in that precedent 1 find my justification, when I invite 
: out attention this afternoon to some aspects of a literature 


which may be unfamiliar to many of you. 
The Old Norse literature is fascinating alike for its imaginative 


power and its various accomplishment, for its mythologies! 


aw 


we — — _— ae 


* This paper was announced under the tithe “Some aspects of Old 

‘Nesse Mythology”; but to observe a reasonable tine-limit, 1 found i 
either to narro 

4 Trerature is its own best expositor, s0 I chose the former course Now, 


poems and their divine mythology, I have drawn freely 
of B. Mogk and J. Grimm; other obligations eed scancely 


otkeowledged in a slight sketch. 
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interest, and for its pictures of a medieval society prese 


Win 


many characteristics of that earlier Teutonic society to whic 

‘ } dh 
5 as Never 
gained a general audience in England. Gray translated two fine 


our forefathers belonged; and yet this literature } 


specimens of its poetry, and one of the poems he Selected 


atthe 
“é 
great Tide 


Morris has 
made some of its most glorious material a possession of English 


telling of Baldr’s death, is known to you also through 
Arnold ; Carlyle paid characteristic tribute to the 
sincerity ’’ of Northern mythology; and William 
literature. Academic apostles of the subject have not beey 
wanting amongst us since the days of Hickes—the admirable 
work of York Powell, and of those welcome sojourners in England 
Einkr Magnusson and Gudbrand Vigfusson, is Still fresh iy 
memory; and in our own day the knowledge of the scholar has 
assumed the graces of fine literary accomplishment in the work 
of Dr. Frazer, Mr. Lang, and Professor Ker. Such advocates 
as these could not fail to gain many new students of Old Norse 
literature ; but they have not succeeded in gaining Tecognition 
for it as a literature appealing to the general reader as well as 
to the avowed student. So a humble person may venture into 
their company, as Litr the dwarf appeared among the gods at 
the burning of Baldr. Ijtr ran across Thor’s foot and was 
spurned into the blaze; small comfort to him that the flame 
leaped a little higher to Baldr’s glory. More cautious, I shall 
tread delicately in the footprints of the chief authorities on Old 
Norse literature. Through the figures of Odin and Thor I shall 
try to indicate the two main elements.in Old Norse divine 
mythology—the borrowed element which gives direction to the 
religion of the cultured and to courtly poetry, and the native 
element, which develops its characteristics unobscured in the 
popular belief and the more popular verse. When necessary I 
shall sacrifice the mere logic of arrangement, to extend my 
remarks so that they may serve as a hasty introduction to Old 
Norse poetry in general. 


We haye limited our subject to a section of the poems dealing 
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" mythology. It may be well to indicate the extent 


jvill 
th ald of the literature as a whole. Old Norse serves as the 
, suet 
ya! eect general description ; but probably Iceland was 
col 


most © + home of the poetry, as it certainly was of the pros* 
the oe of the power of Harold Fairhair, the first king to 
mhe gf the whole of Norway, drove the most spirited and 

Je over f the smaller leaders to seek a new home. ‘Thus, 


: dent ° : 
jndepe™ Iceland was colonised; and there the literary 


from 870-930 f Norway ot borrowed in later int 

material eee rom J ercourse 
Ge et ie greatest of Old Teutonic literatures. We may 
ay ah the prose Sagas, stories of gods and of heroes, both 
ee ‘cal and historical, told with wonderful vividness and 
ae cesses in a style admirable for its terseness and 
eee the Eddic poetry, with which we are concerned ; and 
ie Skaldic poetry, courtly poetry generally in praise of the 
King or Earl to whom the singer was attached. The Eddic 
poetry is, speaking broadly, the poetry of popular tradition, 
preserved, revised, and sung by the wandering Thuliy, We may 
date the poems, as they have come down to us, between 
800-1250. Some two-fifths of them deal with divine mythology, 
the remainder with heroic mythology. ‘The knowledge we gain 
from them of Old Norse mythology is very greatly extended 
by the so-called Prose Edda (or Snorri Edda); a sort of text- 
book of Poetic, supplemented by an outline of the divine 
mythology and some stories told at length, written, early in the 
thirteenth century, by the great Icelandic historian and poet 
Snorri Sturluson. 

In this poetry of divine mythology, we find two figures domi- 
wating all others: Odin, Father of the Slain, Master of the 
Runes, chief among the gods; and Thor, the Thunderer, strongest 
of the gods, son of Odin and (according to the best accounts) of 
the goddess Earth. Let me read to you some passages from 
i Poem in which these two are pitted one against the other 

Hirbarthsiioth ; Bray, “ Greybeard and Thor,” p. 183). In 


more finely even than in the mother country, 


this rough flyting the characters of the two appear ‘distinetty 


Odin, master of the situation, not by fortune only, but by h 
readier wit, backed by the advantage of his disguise ; Malicion, 


bragging of the love intrigues he has enjoyed and the disgepe: 
seging eNsions 


he has sown among men. On the other hand Thor, Slow of 


perception and heavy of wit, baffled and enraged by the nimble 
jeers of his foe, powerless since he is robbed by the interven), 


: : lg 
river of his natural reply, a blow fron: his hammer ; the butt 
of the story, yet more attractive than his tormentor : with 


a record of useful work to set against the other’s mischievous 
adventures, for he is returning from his regular occupation of 
fighting against giants and trolls, championing gods and men 
against the forces hostile to them, Miullenhoff has shown that 
this poem has a social background; it is probably written by a 
representative of the ruling class typified in Odin, to show its 
Superiority to the lower class, typified in Thor; the superiority 
of the agile brain over stupid strength. But such typification, 
such connection of god and class, cannot be sudden and arbitrary, 
for if it were it would convey no meaning. The poet simply 
makes a new use of material which he finds ready to hand, 
Where then are we to seek the source of this conception of the 
one god, Odin, as patron of the cultured class, and powerful 
by wiles, and of the other, Thor, as patron of the peasant, 
and mighty only in thew and sinew? To answer this, we must 
first very briefly answer the wider question: how does a 
mythology arise ? 


In the early stages of development, man found himself 
surrounded by a world’ of things, which he could judge only by 
analogy with himself. The stream flows, the tree waves its arms, 
the clouds scud across the sky, the wind howls; these and all 
such things must therefore be living. ‘The man stumbles over a 
stone; what can be plainer than that the stone has moved to 
trip him up? The sun warms his storm-chilled body ; is it not 
clear that a kindly being is befriending him ? ‘The universe thus 
appears as animated throughout. ‘his would not greatly 


y 


ent he could completely dominate his world: but 

mi : i 

eonce™ that he cannot. Jaght and darkness, wind and rain, 
s : 2yre y rar m 

ne ft and little chance events of every day, the supremely 
s2 


y thov Beecent of death—these he cannot control. Recognising 
r : ; : 
jmp? tive powers around him, he seeks their alliance, 
ac : 
ese propitiate them. But from all the objects surrounding 
es tO 


must select some as specially potent; and association 

him ae euide his choice. Among the objects thus chosen 
5 . 

ean . and this worship helped or perhaps even produced 


were { f rtain plants This new activity icult 
witivation of certain J . @ ty, agriculture, 
EN mail more than ever dependent on natural forces, and 
de mat 
made 


these SB hi Further, agriculture de it ible f 
;duous WOTS p- er, ag made it possible for 
ass! 


wee HO abandon the wandering life of hunters and settle in a 
tribes jace; and long neighbourhood might lead to the union 
age? or ce tribes. With this would come union of their 
ie In the combined belief would appear features new to 
ae ih other tribe. Such features would persist when they 
were no longer understood ; and then, to explain them, stories 

would be invented. Such stories are called myths; and a 

mythology is the slowly formed and ever changing accumulation 

of these stories, invented to explain things not understood. 

Once in existence, they may obtain complete belief as actual 

fact, historical and not merely poetic truth. Religion may use 

them as symbols, and will then modify them in such use. But 
though even the first inventor of such a story may himself 
believe his plausible attractive creation when it stands before 
him, originally it was simply his artistic guess at the 
solution of a problem. Such a guess necessarily takes its 
character from the general culture of its maker; and thus, so 
far as he is normal, from his age and nation. If now we imagine 
the division of a race, we should expect to find in the mythology 
of each division, firstly, a foundation of the original, common 


‘Seated myth, its character varying according to the conditions 


mythology, and secondly, a superstructure of re-created or newly-. 


; . 
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of life of each division, It follows that parallels betwee the 
mythologies of the various divisions—say between those of the 
Teutonic and the Latin branches of the Indo-Huropean family 
may arise in three ways: (a) through common inheritance 
most probable in the case of naturalistic myth and the most 
primitive culture myth; (b) through coincidence of new Creation 
due to similarity in the conditions determining it ; (c) through 
actual borrowing, by one division, of the peculiar developments 
supplied by the other. 

Thus, when we find Latin writers giving Latin Names tg 
Teutonic gods, and ‘Teutonic writers, or Teutonic popular habit,’ 
substituting Teutonic gods for Latin, we must not at once infer 
more than that the points of resemblance between the Latin 
and the Teutonic god were striking enough to suggest such 
identification, We shall need further evidence before deciding 
whether the Teutonic conception has borrowed from the Roman, 
or shared with it some ancestral Indo-European material, or 
has chanced upon a similar new thought. 

The most familiar example of that equating of Teutonic and 
Latin deities, to which we have just referred, is furnished by the 
names of the days of the week. ‘To limit ourselves to the 
two bearing directly on our subject, we find the Latin Mercuri 
dies and Jovis dies (preserved, ¢.g., in French Mercredi and 
Jeudi) rendered in Old Norse by Othinsdagr, Thorsdagr, in Old 
English by Wodenesdeg, Thunoresdeg, and by cognate forms 
in all the Scandinavian and Low German speeches. In Old High’ 
German, we find Donares tac; but for Wednesday we have 
no equivalent god-name given—instead, the colourless abstract 
Mitiawecha, Muttwocha, ‘“ midweek.” Old High German has 
Teutonic god-names for Tuesday and Friday; it only breaks 
away from the general rule here; and we are driven to the 
inference that it did not substitute Wodan or Odin for Mercury 
simply because it did not know Wodan. ‘Ihe evidence of the 
day-name is confirmed by the absence, among the South 
German tribes, of plant-names and place-names showing 


it 


jnfluence. Thor was known to all the Peutonie tribes: 
wodat ® that his worship was primitive Teutonic. Wodan's 
safer 


jnfe cant have been primitive Teutonic, site: it Was 

gorshi? to one great branch of the ‘Teutonic race, 
paow" we tum to the evidence of his Worship among thy 
Ww ‘ 


no 


‘ sans, we fil 
navian , 
gant 


it applies 
"courtly and literary classes. There is no evidence of 4 
ly to © ‘It of Odin, The peasant sacrificed to Thor and 
en sagas, the popular literature, constantly named 
prey: ‘er Odin, as the greatest god—mest tignathr, the most 
thor, 7 ss inn allnaithi, the almighty god. ‘The oldest place 
fevered, aR Thor; only the later follow Odin. ‘Ihe Thing-days 
om parliamentary aN) fall on Thursdays, not on 
wrednesdlays: Odin is recognised in the literature as chief in 

: assemblies of the gods; but even there it is ‘Thor with his 
—— not Odin with his spear, who blesses marriage and 
janeral. Images of the sacred harnin€y appear [frequently on 

rsonal ornaments as er as on runic monuments; and the 
‘pshaped tongue bone of & sheep, worn for good luck by 
fishermen at Whitby and in the Isle of Man, pretty certainly 
owes its value to its resemblance to Thor's hammer. We never 
find Odin’s spear thus used as a sacred token. ‘Ihe formula of 
oath is by Frey, Njorth and Thor —Odin is not included. 


names foll 


Much more evidence pointing in the same direction night be 
adduced ; but we have named enough to justify the conclusion 
that while the worship of Thor had its foundations in the earliest 
Scandinavian culture, the worship of Odin did not arise until 
alater period. This view is confirmed by tradition preserved in 
the literature. The Heimskringla Saga and the Snorri Edda 
both mention a legend that Odin was King in the Black Sea 
region or the Saxon-land, whence he led his twelve peers and his 
people forth to conquer Denmark and the North; a legend 
‘panded by Saxo Grammaticus, and later by ‘lorfeus. ‘The 
Flateyjarbok calls him the God of the Saxons, He was known, 
a god of the sky and giver of victory, to the Saxons’ 


: 
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—— 
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neighbours the Langobards, to whom, according to the legeng 
told by Paul the Deacon, he gave their name. (A battle Was 
impending between the Vandals and the Vinili:; the Vandals 
prayed Odin for victory, and he said it should fall to Whom- 
soever he first looked upon at sunrise. The Vinili made their 
prayer to Frea, Odin’s wife, and she advised them to let 
their women bring their loosened hair round under their 
chins like beards, and wait with them where Odin could 
first see them from the eastern window of the skies. 
Odin beheld them and asked “ Who are these Longbeards >» 
and Frea then claimed the victory for them, because he had 
given them a name). ‘The Saxons still clung to Wodan 
in the eighth century, so that the Christian bishops had 
to demand formal abjuration of him. Most interesting of all 
to us, Wodan was the chief god of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
so that we find him figuring in the genealogies of the Kings of 
all the eight Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms. For example, in the 
Kentish genealogy, Hengest (489), one of the first leaders of the 
conquest, is descended through Wihtgils, Witta, Weda, from 
Wodan. Wodan, we may add, does not head the genealogy ; 
the form in which we have it bears the mark of the conversion 
to Christianity in the ancestry given to the Old ‘Teutonic 
gods and heroes. Thus Wodan is descended, through various 
personages of pagan mythology, from Noah, and so from Adam. 
We have brought enough evidence, I think, to show that 
Wodan-worship first established itself among the Saxons and 
allied ow German tribes, only later in the North. But Grimm 
has shown that a wind-demon named Wodan was known to all 
the Teutonic tribes. What probably happened was that this 
minor being was exalted to chief deity by the tribes we have 
named. Why? We have already noted that Wodan is 
regularly equated with Mercury ; examples could be multiplied 
were it necessary. Mercury-worship was established among the 
Low Germans in contact with the Romans ; votive tablets 
dedicated to him by Low German legions have been found; 
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him as chief god of the Gerniwns Which treaeyt 


oe ihe f the Tower Rhiy 
qacitt! { the tribes 0 Lite 
a) 


and the 


eastern 
But these tribes found jn Wodan 


4 ic tiwe 
for ".. ajstricts. 1 Hatiwe 
tom a to Mercury. Wodan, too, was the swift flier. th 

uw 3 ‘ 3 
pote ’ and so into his charge 
ls of , culture came to the Teutonic tribes from the 


Jead passed into the air, 


. new ey : 
yore - the runes themselves may have been borrowed from 
Romans an alphabet. Who should be the patton of this trey 
om : 
c R 


but Mercury-Wodan ? So Odin appears in Old Norse 


culture « Master of the Runes, bring 


try @ 
and men - 


er of their might to gods 


«J trow I hung on that windy ‘Tree 
nine whole days and nights, 
bbed with a spear, offered to Odin, 
myself to mine own self given, 
high on that Tree of which none hath heard 
from what roots it rises to heaven, 


sta 


None refreshed me ever with food or drink, 
I peered right down in the deep; 
crying aloud I lifted the Runes, 
then back I fell from thence, 


Nine mighty songs I learned from the great 
son of Bale-thorn, Bestla’s sire ; 
J drank a measure of the wondrous Mead, 


with the Soulstirrer’s drops I was showered. 


Ere long I bore fruit and throve full well, 
I grew and waxed in wisdom ; 

word following word, I found me words, 
deed following deed, I wrought deeds. 


Hidden Runes shalt thou seek and interpreted signs, 
many symbols of might and power, 

by the great Singer painted, by the high Powers fashioned, 

staved by the Utterer of gods. 
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For gods graved Odin, for elves graved Dain, 
Dvalin the Dallier for dwarts, 
All-wise for Jétuns, and I, of myself, 
graved some for the sons of men.” 
(Hdvamdl, 137-142). 


Sunilarly, the Wodan-being assumes other functions and 


characteristics of Mercury. He is the god of song, winning the 
divine mead of Poesy from the hoarding care of the giants 
(Hdvamal, 102-108 ; Bray, Words of Odin the High One, p. QI). 
He is the wanderer in disguise, the god of cunning tricks and é 
devices. In this capacity we have already seen him jn 
Harbarthsijcth. A more serious situation of the same type 
occurs in Vajthriithnismdl, where Odin, disguised as the wanderer 
“ Riddle-reader,”” pits his knowledge against that of the “ all- 
wise’ giant Vafthruthni, with the head of the loser as forfeit. 
He answers the giant’s questions, and in turn questions him on 
the history of the powers of nature, and on the future of the 
gods. WVafthruthni answers every question; then at last Odin 
asks “ What spake Odin’s self in the ear of his son, when 
Baldr was laid on the bale fire?’ ‘The question reveals his 
doom to the giant, for only Odin himself knows what he 
whispered to his dead son Baldr; and he answers 


“That no man knows, what Thou didst speak 
of old in the ear of thy son. 
Thus with fated lips have I uttered old lore 
and told the great Doom of the Powers ; 
- for I have striven in word-skill with Odin’s self ; 
thou art ever the wisest of all.” 


(Vafthriithnismal, 55; I quoted further 5-14, 18, 19, 35, 41-5, 
51-4; v. Bray, The Words of the Mighty Weaver, p. 39 f.). 

Thus, then, arises the conception of Odin familiar to us in 
the Old Norse mythology, by union of a great borrowed god 
with a minor native being, and the slow modification and 
development of this composite figure to suit ‘leutonic ideals 


1S 


q motives. His worship must have spread from the tribes 
rest to the Romans, through Denmark to the North, ‘There 
d the truth of the legends of his conquests; Odin, not king 
d of the Saxons, made his way through Denmark to the 
there to meet and conquer the older gods, as the A’sir 
conquer the Wanes, ans to be accepted as their chief, as when 
the Zisir and the Wanes make treaty. He is still god of the 
ind, riding through chevair on his wondrous steed Sleipnir, As 
-god he can change form at will, though most often we meet 
a one-eyed old man (he gave the other eye to Mimir 


we fin 
put ° 
North , 


wind 


hint as 
for the knowledge of the Runes) with long blue cloak and 
proad-brimmed hat. He bears the spear Gungnir—the lightning 


which the wind-god hurls from the clouds; his dwelling, 
Valhalla, is among the cloud-mountains. He still appears as 
patron of the dead; but, in this more warlike shaping of Old 
Norse mythology, only of those who die in battle—the heroes 
chosen by his Valkyries to join the gods in preparation for the 
Jast great struggle against their foes at Ragnarok, the Doom of 
the Powers. The history of his worship makes it compre- 
hensible that he should attract the more cultured classes rather 
than the peasant, who would cling undisturbed in his solitudes 
to his old belief. Odin, as giver of victory, would attract the 
wartior, as giver of song the poet, as master of knowledge 
and of wiles the statesman; while the peasant would still 
affectionately follow Thor, the blunt and sturdy champion of 
his class. 

The history of Thor must not detain us so long as that of 
Odin. He is equated with Jupiter and also with Hercules ; 
sbut this indicates no more than that they have functions or 
characteristics in common. ‘There is no evidence of foreign 
influence in the Old Norse Thor. The naturalistic elements are 
much more clearly traceable in Thor than in Odin ; with these 
elements unobscured by any functions borrowed from the deity 
of a higher culture, Thor stands patron of the direct primitive 
struggle between man and nature. Secondly, the anthropo- 
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morphic elements in the conception of Thor are ‘listinetivel, 
Teutonic, which they are not in Odin. THis pliysical Stretigth and 
his power as thundergod are of course not peculiar to hin 
but his bluntness, his simplicity, amounting to Stupidity, fy. 
unmixed concern for his one great occupation of fighting for 
gods and men against the unfriendly forces of tature, even 
his tendency to brag, his fits of passion, stifled as quickly as 
roused, and his tremendous appetite, are thoroughly Norse— 
features of a god endowed by the folk with its OWn 
characteristics. 

Classical mythology suggests that the thunder was Originally 
the weapon of the Sky God, Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter; but before the 
Separation of the Teutonic tribes, the functions of sky god and 
thunderer were distinguished. The sky god, ‘Tiw or ‘Tyr, became 
particularly the god of light—a function shared with Frey and 
Baldr—and god of war, in which capacity he was subordinated 
to Odin, as whose son he accordingly appears. The T hunderer, 
on the other hand, gains increasing importance. As god of 
physical strength he becomes the hero of the individual Warrior, 
though the leader may rather follow Odin, the arbiter of 
victory ; as god of the thunderstorm, marking the arrival of the 
warmer weather and the liberation of the land from the frost, 
he becomes patron of the cultivator. Among the non-Scandina- 
vian tribes his cult is overshadowed, as we have seen, by that 
of Wodan ; but in the North he remained the greatest popular 
god. The peasant, struggling with the stubbom stony ground 
and with the iron frosts of the northern winter, welcomed the 
roll of their champion’s chariot in the spring thunder, and saw 
his hammer crashing through the skulls of mountain-giant and 
frost-giant as the lightning furrowed the rock and the rain 
softened the ice-bound earth. 


It is significant that while the chief poems about Odin are 
“ situation-poems,” given up chiefly to the exposition 
proverbial wisdom or of mystic lore, the chief ‘Thor poems 
incident-poems, poems of action. He appears in poems d 
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1 situation in Alvisml and Lokasenna ; Wut in each 
Exploits against giants form the common 


bie ning tricks like Odin’s. One of the finest portions of the 
not ae eh tells of his BOVeTuures with the giant Utgarthaloki. 
nor? Nave yadda, Hymiskvitha tells of his journey, with Tyr, 
oh the i vast cauldron of the giant Hymir, the only vessel 
wit sto brew mead for all the gods, He gains it in spite 
7 s, and claps it on his head like a huge hat, and 
it, quite lost in it, the ears of the pot teaching 

walks nis heels ; 2 picture which delighted Carlyle, and seemed 
| dow" mbolic : ‘‘q kind of vacant largeness, large, awk- 


_ as yet altogether untutored, stalking helpless 
in strides.” Thor goes a-fishing with Hymir, 


ted rou : : ; ; 
coll met Mjollnir, he may not yet slay it. Fate is mightier 
ham 


than the gods, and the final struggle between Thor and the 
7 1 . 

6 t is not fated to come until Ragnarok; then, with all the 
serpen 


aid great gods, he slays his foe and himself is slain. 

Tae even than Hymuiskvitha, indeed one of the finest 
things in all Old Norse Dectny, is the Lay of the giant Thrym, 
Thrymskoitha. (Bray, The Lay of Thrym, p. 127 ff.). In 
delivering this paper I read the whole poem ; but it is too long 
for full quotation in print, and it does not lend itself to selection. 
jt tells, most vividly, vigorously, and humorously, how Thor’s 
hammer is stolen by the giant Thrym, who refuses to restore it 
until Freyja, the loveliest of the goddesses, goes to Giant-home 
as his bride. At Heimdal’s suggestion, the gods disguise Thor 
as the bride, despite his protests, and he goes, with the cunning 
Joki disguised as his handmaiden, to the home of the amorous 
gant. At the bridal feast Thrym marvels at his bride’s 


appetite, for ““she’’ devours an ox and eight salmon, and 


drinks three cups of mead; and he is terrified by the eyes 


> 


flaming under het veil when he goes to kiss het; ty tok 
Avy 


explains all by the longing of the bride for the bridews 
bal Som, 


Then at last Thrym commands that Thor's sacred Hemme 
_ ner 
Vhor Sti7 4 
it, and smites right and left until all the giant kin are ery 


shall be brought in to hallow their troth. Instantly 


shed 
“Thus came Odin'’s son by his hammer again.” ; 


Our illustrations have, I think, offered some indication od 


however 
dimly aud brokenly, of some Old Norse motives and ideals 


the characters of Odin and Thor; and through them, 


In conclusion, let me read a few passages of proverbial wieq 
™ @ 
more directly expressive of the Old Norse attitude toward 


Agcous, 


These passages, characteristically put into the mouth of 64 


life; shrewd, sometimes cynical, but serious and cour 


in Havamdl, will at the same time exemplify the chief type ¢ 
Eddic poem not already illustrated, the gnomic poetry. 


“Less good than they say for the sons ef men 
is the drinking oft of ale: 
for the more they drink the less can they think 
and keep a watch o’er their wits. 
* * * * 
Jong is the round to a false friend leading, 
e’en though he dwell on the way ; 
but though far off fared, to a faithful friend 
Straight are the roads and short. 
* * * * 
One’s own house is best, though small it may be; 
each man is master at home ; 
though he have but two goats and a bark-thatched h 
‘tis better than craving a boon. 
* * * * 
My garments once I gave in the field 
to two land-marks made as men ; 
heroes they seemed when once they were clothed ; 
"tis the naked who suffer shame. 
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and kinsmen die 


ce die 
1{ too soon must lie 


thing never, 1 ween, will die 
f one who has earned 


put one 
fair fame oO 
* * * 
cattle die and kinsmen die : 
thysell too soon must die 
ng never, I ween, will die 


t one thi 
m on each one dead 


bu 
the doo 


* 
* 
} * 
Alt will prove true that thou ask * 
askest 
ig ae are come fron the St i runes— 
which the igh Po : gods, 
ei 8 oiels wrought, and whi 
en silence is surely best.” which Odin paint 
: nted : 


ECHOES OF OLD ENGLISH RHYTHM [yy 
MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 


BY 
Prorgssor C, I. VAUGHAN, M.A,, 


of Leeds University. 


KEAD AT A MEETING OF THE YORASHIRg 
DIA LEGS SOGChEIOY; 


held in Leeds on October 31st, to10. 


The title of my lecture will, I trust, have served to indicate 
its scope. I am to speak of the traces which old English 
thythms have left upon the poetry of the moderns; the echoes 
which modern prosody offers of the primitive poetry of our 
race. What the precise extent of this influence may be, what 
the exact manner in which it may have worked, I think it would 
be hard for any man to define. It is a task which I, at any rate, 
am not going to attempt. But that there zs an influence of some 
kind and in some degree, I have little doubt. It will be my 
endeavour to prove that such an influence is at work, But, 
in order to guard against exaggerations on my own part or 
misunderstandings on that of others, I have purposely chosen 
the vaguest term that I could find. And I would ask you to 
remember from the outset that, in my view, there is, and can be, 
no question of wholesale survival; that it is nothing more than 
traces, vestiges, echoes, with which we have to deal. Let us 
begin by asking: What are the qualities which first strike us 
when we consider the rhythm of modern English poetry ° 


What the characteristics which most strongly impress themselves | 


upon our ear ? 
It seems to ine that two things stand out before all others. 
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9 me also that the one presents a strange difference, 
a marked opposition, to the other. 


It seems t 
not to say 


on the one hand we have strong marks of scansion—in that 
ection it is not inappropriate to use terms which came to 
instance, from classical sources—of scansion by 
By a “foot” I understand, and I suppose that 

t of you would agree with me, a group of syllables recognised 
es eas forming a distinct unit, and consisting of one 
Py ‘lable with one or more unstressed syllables—in 


stressed sy ase ; 5 
english, rarely, if ever, more than two—either preceding or 


following it. : 
In English poetry the commonest feet are the iambus (x /), 


the trochee (, x), and the anapest (x x 7); the first and third 
with a rising, and the second with a falling, rhythm. Of these, 
it need hardly be said, the first is the best known. According 
to current theories, to say the least, it forms the base of our 
three most familiar metres: the eight-syllabled rhyming couplet, 
the ten-syllabled rhyming couplet, and blank verse. It is the 
unit also of the greater number of our lyrical measures ; indeed, 
until we come to Shelley, of nearly all. ‘The trochaic is a far less 
common rhythm. It is, however, the rhythm of such poems as 
Browning’s Toccata of Geluppi, or Tennyson’s Locksley Hail. 
It also enters into the eight-syllabled rhyming couplet, as 


Milton’s 


coun Z 
agein the first 
, 


metrical feet. 


Swinging slow with sullen roar 


is enough to prove. It even enters, at least as far as the first 
“foot” is concerned, into the ten-syllabled couplet (“ When 
that April with his shoures soote”’: “ All are but parts of one 
stupendous whole ’’), and to a yet greater extent into the more 
varied and musical forms of blank verse. ‘The anapestic, finally, 
with its strongly marked beat and irresistible memories of the 
dance, has always something of a lyrical effect and is seldom, 


* The symbol x is throughout used to denote an unstressed syllable, 


= the symbol a stressed syllable. I further use the symbol] \ to denote 


imperfect, ‘‘ weak,”’ or secondary stress. 
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if ever, used except for purposes wholly or partly lytical, 
may remark incidentally that perhaps in consequence 0 
strong effect left on the ear by the beat of this foot, it is, at 
in English poetry (and the same applies to German), 
unnecessary that every foot in the line should be ay 


f the 
least 
(uite 
ANapest, 
a Single 


the Car 
and purpose of the poet, and the effect of the whole ling will 


still be unmistakably anapestic. The following three lines from 
The Ancient Mariner will serve to illustrate both this Point 


On the contrary, replace it by an iambus, or even by 
stressed syllable, at intervals varying according to 


aud also the intrinsically lyrical, or, if this be too technical q 
term, the essentially emotional character of the anapestic rhythm 


x So Bry, x x ) xa es 7 aE » 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 
PX. ee ae 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
x x 4 x \ x /? 
And the dead were at my feet. 

Such, then, is one element in the rhythm of English poetry: 
a marked acceptance of the principle of scansion by feet. It 
is the element of law, of order, of regularity. 

On the other hand there is an element—I do not say equally 
strong, but surely quite undeniable—which seems to work in 
exactly the opposite direction, to produce exactly the opposite 
effect. It is the element of lawlessness, of irregularity, of 
insubordination, and its presence is to be felt most clearly in 
the most varied, the most musical, and, if I may be allowed to 
say so, the most native—or, if that be thought objectionable, 
the best naturalised of all our metres: blank verse, as it comes 
from the lips of our greatest masters. 

We are apt to conceive of blank verse as being an iambic 
measure, of five feet to the line, and for many purposes it is not 
only convenient, but scientifically and historically correct, to 
do so. But I would ask you to follow any great passage 
Shakespeare or Milton—and it is by the great passages that we 
must judge not only of the imaginative, but also the rh hmical 
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any poet- and then ask yourselves how far thre 


js . 
ger eipti n really answers the facts of the case From 
des ape I take two passages, one of them among the best 

a 
su , English poetry, the other, less familiar, but hardly 


; all, gated it in poetic beauty. 


he di js from Macbeth :— 


x x \ \ ‘ . 

if it were done ie ‘tis done, then ‘twere wall 

x 4 ™ 7x 7 4 

it Rare done quic ly: if the assassination 

x x ‘ x / x x 

Could trammel up the consequence, and cata 
See) 8 xx ? \ \ y 

with ne surcease SUCCERS 5 that but this blow 

/ 


7 
ane be “all mal the bade all here, 


St 4 x / x s 
upon this Bank and shoal of time 
) 


Might ne 


\ ae 
But here, 
‘ x / 


<3 ed . 
We'd jump the life to come.* 


from Measure for Measure. 


The other is 
x / x ZK \ x / 
Ay, pat to die and go we know not where, 
x x 4 &éx x \ / 
ag ie i cold peaee and to rot ; 
vos es eet Rg 
tion to become 


This eensibie earn mG 


A yncaded alate aad tite delightfed epinit 
“Xx 7 SDS er, 


fo bathe in raed ees or to reside 


x 
In thrilling Pepin of fice ribbed Ha 


= OS x x x x 7 x 7 

Te be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

Xx 7X X \ x 

wn with restless violence round about 
x 7 BBS es J x y 

The pendant world ; or to be worse than worst 
se mm Gee es “KU SE 

Of those that oe: gna uncertain thoughts 

ao lh 9S x DX 2S 

Imagine Howling : tis too horrible ! 


Nal plov 


* I need hardly say that the above analysed, like those which follow, 
isofiered merely as a suggestion. It does no more than record the 
impression which the passages selected make upon my car, and which I 
should strive to reproduce in reading them aloud. Others may receive 
an impression more or less different, and their reading would differ 
accordingly, But I doubt if such difference would be very great. 


See 
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Now it is obvious that if the scheme of metre in these PASS p64 
were really that of the five-footed iambic line, the stress ought 
to recur regularly with every alternate syllable. It is equally 


ly COTreet 


this scheme is persistently disregarded. It will be observer 


clear that if the above analysis be even approximate 


that not one of the lines in either passage conforms to the strict 
scheme which is commonly assumed. The majority of them 
have four stresses instead of five. One of these, “To be 
imprisoned in the viewless winds,” has only three. Not a few. 
have stresses in positions where unstressed syllables are demanded _ 
by the iambic measure. What is more, we recognise that th 
very charm of the rhythm depends, to an incalculable extent, upon * 
these irregularities. We have only to turn to verses, such as. 
those of Southey or Sackville, where the regular beat of the | 
iambic line is approximately preserved—more than approximate — 
instances are hardly to be found in English —in order to 
obtain the negative proof required. There all is orderly, regular, 
and wooden. Here we have irregularity, rebellion, and melody, 


It may be objected that these passages have been chosen 
sunply to prove a thesis, and that they are exceptional, 
very reverse is the case. ‘They have been taken purely for their _ 
poetic beauty ; and others, much more irregular, could eas‘ 
have been picked out. On the other hand the following passage s. 
from Milton, striking as they are, have been chosen mainly 
because they illustrate our point; and I leave you to judge 
whether the selection is, or is not, fair :— 

x Y 7 “fe x f / 4 x va 
For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 


/ ‘ / 7X xX % x 4 oe é 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 


a / x K 7 K ) ee x ’ 
Their embryon atoms: they around the flag 
K Z % es x * +X XK ‘ 

Of each his faction, in their several clans, 

/ ¢ x 7x é 4 4 x ‘ 
Light-armed or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow, 

“4 “KY K x x x é F 


Swarm populous, unnumbered as the sands 


x Oho x” ay dm, § ion /) 
Of Burea or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 


ey 


; 


. 7 ’ *% - 
jevied to side with warring winds, ond pris 


- gee A 
lighter wits. (Paradies Lost, If » Setheugn 


Their 


the other passage: — 


and here = 
P - 1 = ’ a 
Throngh many a dark and dreary vile 
; ‘ x tm a FR 1x @ ; 
They passed, and many a region dolorows, 
: x > *® 7 * ae 7 


ow amy a frozen, tnany a fiery Alp, 


) 7 z 4 7 , » , P 4 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death—- 


A ee < £ "3 '> 7 
gniverse of death, which God by curse 


* yx 7 x 7x 7 x 7 
Created evil, for evil only good ; 

x ‘gees 8 A f x ys t 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 


x , ‘ 7 x ‘ x gee , 
perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
OTS ey Sane a v4 

Abominable, jnutterable, or worse 


* 7% aes / 7 ae 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived. 


ra x 7m x“ KT , 
Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeeras dire, 

(Paradise Lost, I1., 618-628) 

‘The jmpression left on our ear in following these passages 

still more irregular than those 


¢ on the whole, they are 
akespeare, and that impression is confirmed by 
One or two of Milton’s lines are indeed, 


if not absolutely, regular. But to make amends, a 


ino J have hitherto brought forward. One of them— 


ae 
‘has only three stresses, 


* minable, jnutterable, or worse ’ 
the general effect of it is markedly looser than the corres- 


sonding line of Measure for Measure. The stresses are more 
wavy driven home; the unstressed syllables still more 


eamerous and more rapidly uttered. 
int is the excess of stresses in some of 


“or hot, cold, moist, and dry, four 
and 


A yet more notable po 
the lines. Two of them 
fierce,’ and “ Where all life dies, death lives, 
another, ‘‘ Rocks, 


breeds,”’ contains seven stresses , 


OS 
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caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death,” has tio less 

than eight. It is no valid objection to say that lines $0 
abnormal were written for a special purpose—ol course they y 
were. The sound is manifestly an echo of the sense, ‘Phe 

very movement of the verse gives, and was obviously intended 
to give, a sense of the obstacles which bar the path of the fost 
spirits, of the din and confusion of chaos. ‘That, however, is 
just the principle for which I am contending. It is one of my 
main objects to show that the irregularity, the comparative 
formlessness, of English verse, and particularly of blank verse, 
is always due to the same cause operating by its very nature ip 
the most diverse ways ; that the stress is always dictated by the 
sense, and varies with the varying thought, emotion, imagination 
of the singer. 

Such then is the two-fold character of English prosody. On 
the one hand there is a strong element of law, order, regularity. 
On the other there is a strong—though taken in the mass not 
an equally strong — element of irregularity, lawlessness, and 
rebellion. And it is in the distinctively national metre of 
blank verse—above all in the blank verse of Shakespeare and 
Milton—that the blending of the two is the most apparent. 

Is it possible, we ask, to assign a historical origin to each of 
these two elements ? Can we distinguish the sources from which 
each of them was drawn ? 

In neither case, I think, can there be much doubt as to the 
answer. And so far as the first element is concerned—the 
element of law, of regularity, of scansion by metrical feet—I 


believe that all scholars are agreed. It came into English ’ 
poetry with the Norman Conqueror; and though reinforced at ' 
a later time, above all at the Renaissance, by the influence of { 


Latin and Italian, we owe it directly and in the first instance to 
the French. 

The proof of this assertion lies in the two following facts. 
The first is that, as is well known, French poetry, with due 
reservations for the liberating forces at work during the last 
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years or SO, is essentially founded upon a rigid system 
by feet. Indeed, at the period of which we are 


eighty 
of scansion : i : 
(rr00-1250), the period in which the formative 


speaking oe ; : 
-flirence of French prosody upon English was at work, it might 
nl ‘ ; : 

} : said that no foot except the Tambus was admitted into 
fe re 


French verse, So that we have not only the domination of a 
articular type of prosody, that of strongly marked metrical 
an but even the limitation of that general type to one single 
foot, the Jambus ; and that, if I may use the terms of Professor 
Saintsbury, without “substitution ’—at the outside, with only 
the most limited powers of self-inversion — and without 
“ equivalence.” And all this, as Professor Saintsbury has 
pointed out, is reinforced, emphasised, accentuated by rhyme, 
or that incomplete form of rhyme which we call assonance. 

The second, the complementary fact, is that from the 
moment when the great silence which followed the Norman 
Conquest was at last broken (¢. 1200), we are confronted with 
a continuous series of English poems which either, like the 
Moral Ode and the Oymulum, transplant the French system 
root and branch into English prosody*; or like the Proverbs 
of Alfred and the Beatiary (c. 1250), show an internecine struggle 
between the two systems; a struggle in which the English 
element is driven backwards step by step, while the foreign 
element visibly and increasingly gains ground. ‘The most 
curious and perhaps the most instructive monument of this 
struggle is to be found in the two successive editions of Layamon’s 
Brut; the first dating approximately from 1200 and the second 
about half a century later. In both the characteristic mark of 
old English prosody—stress in the technical sense to be explained 


* The Ormulum, indeed, is without rhyme; but it is as rigidly and 
Nouotonously iambic as it is possible to conceive. In the Moral Ode on 
the other hand, we have not only the iambic scansion, but rhyme into the 
bargain, These are strong grounds, both linguistic and diplomatic, for 
throwing back the earlier version of it well into the twelfth century; in 
that case, it is probably the oldest poem in Middle English, which has come 
down to us, 


ne *i ie 


' 


shortly is still the determining element. But, in} ‘ 
n ‘ yi w lL“ 
tion, which in Old Inglish poetry goes hand in hand me 
: With 


is constantly disregarded. In both we ATC iNet gy Nah 
infrequent lines which, but for theit surroundings, re Ha ling 
be taken for the six-svllabled, or again the cight-sytlahy Airy 
of contemporary French poetry. In both thyine Ot gael lity 
' frequent occurence. And, what for Our purpose js an 
significant, all these characteristics are nore Strongly inather 
the second edition than in the first. It May be added hy din 
when we contine ourselves to the earlier version, we find that Pi 
are more frequent in the latter part of the poem = 


than 


It is that the a 
translating as he was from a French origin 


at its 
u thor, 


: al composed jp the 
eight-syllabled rhyming couplet, became more 


beginning. The explanation is clear. 


and more pene. 
€tse, as he pro. 
he was slowly Passing 
The same Process—now, as was 
to be expected, at a later stage of it—may be traced in the 


subsequent history of English poetry, from 1250 to 1400. After 
1250 there is, so far as the main stream of English poetry goes, 
no further question of ‘stress’? and alliteration. They had 
been hopelessly worsted in the struggle, and the French system 
oi syllabic feet, accentuated by rhyme, had manifestly triumphed. 
It is true that in the latter half of the fourteenth century, the 
old system was revived by Langland and other poets of the 
West and North-west. It was, however, no more than a revival, 
and it did not outlast the century. With this exception it is 
literally true that the middle of the thirteenth century saw the 
end of “‘‘stress’’ and alliteration, the final establishment of 
rhyme, and of a more or less rigid syllabic scansion. Blank 
verse, it will of course be remembered, was as yet unknown; 
and the problems it presents both to poet and reader W 
reserved for the future. 


trated by the ring and movement of French y 
ceeded. Consciously or unconsciously 
from one camp into the other. 


For the moment, the one question remaining was, with : 
degree of rigidness the Trench system should be appli 
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taken over without tmodification ? or, if not, in 
; ’ 


should fe be ss ee 

yhat direction should modification be made, and how far should 

y' m 7 yea : 

wen carried > If modifications were to be made at all. there 

i 1 * ‘ : : ue 
direction which it was possible for them to take 


« but one 
re rigid than the French system it was impossible that any 


Mo 
prosod ¥ 
they col 


The rec 
a longer time, and the tain issue having been already 


should be. If alterations were to be introduced 
id only be in the way of freedom and relaxation 


ords of the second phase of the struggle are spread 


over 


determined, 
| in the earlier period. From the first, in fact, it was clear that 


poth systems, the more as well as the less rigid, would find a 
home in the wide courts of English poetry. The more rigid 
<chool—it seldom, or never, attained to the absolute regularity 
of its French model—is represented by The Owl and the 
Nightingale at the beginning of our period, and by Gower's 
Confesst0 Amantis at the end. Both poems are written in the 
eight-syllabled couplet, the most popular metre of the day. 
The latter in particular, is a masterpiece in its own stiff kind, 
4 monument of accomplished skill in the application of rigid 
rule to a material naturally unruly. ‘he one fault to find with 
it is that it is too accomplished ; that the manifest strain and 


effort serve only to enhance the inevitably monotonous effect. 


no such decisive results were to be looked for as 


On the other side there is a group of poems, once again in 
the eight-syllabled couplet, which break up the stiffness of the 
French model by inverting the order of the stressed syllables 
and varying the number of the unstressed, each within certain 
recognised limitations. The most notable poems in this group 
are Genesis and Exodus at the opening of the period, and two 
poems by Chaucer, The Book of the Duchess and The House of 


Fame at the close.* 
A word should also be given to a poem which, metrically 


* For a fuller discussion of all the poems mentioned in the above 
Paragraphs, see Professor Saintsbury’s History of English Prosody, 


I. pp. 
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speaking, stands by itself in the history of ling 


This is the romance of Kang Horn, which is eon, 


lish 
DOetr, 
only 
; trical 
work of this poem is the six-syllabled rhyming 


da ed 
8toung 


; ; ate ; ‘ Couplet 
uncommonly found in French poetry of the twelfth Not 
ce 


Ntury 
admit th ; 
‘ at 
lish System 


shortly before 1g00. It is often said that the me 


Those who hold this view are, however, forced to 


there are frequent lapses into the Old Eng 


‘‘stress,”’ two stresses to the line or—as it would be j 2 
La ; t 

English—to the half line. And it may well be doubteg wel 

this, rather than the syllabic scansion of the French cou - 

Piet, 


does not constitute the normal standard—here tog doubt 
; ess, 


on ) ie whole 
poem. The example of Layamon’s Brut, which is generally 


allowed to be composed on this plan and which, except in respect 
of rhyme, it is hard to distinguish from King Horuw, seems to me 
in favour of this solution. And if this be so, it is a curious 
survival of a rhythm peculiarly native in its scheme, to a 


with many excursions into the opposite system of th 


comparatively late date. 

But if the first of the two elements which we are now 
considering came to us from the French, what are we to say of 
the second ? The former, the element of regularity, of order, 
of syllabic scansion, was a foreign importation ; an importation 
from the only modern literature which has had a vital influence 
upon our own. It would therefore be natural to suppose that 
the latter—the element of irregularity, of rebellion, of variable 
stress—is of native growth. Is there anything to support this 
abstract presumption ? Are the characteristics of Old English 
prosody such as to justify this application ? 

In order to answer this question we must make clear to 
ourselves what the salient features of Old English prosody at 
The two pillars by which it is borne up are “ stress” 
alliteration. And of the two the former is the more important : 
if for nothing else, because it determines the place upo" whi 
the alliteration falls. By “stress” in this connection 1 ™ 


precisely what I say, I mean to distinguish a line built U 


jt 


, line like those of French or Latin poetry, which 


. from | 
- Sa ae 
stress p of feet. And the distinction, as T conceive it, lies 


t that in the latter case, as has already been said, we 


re co fe - 6 - pe 
a esl which precede or follow it—as a distinct unity ; while 
ws i 


in the former we think solely, or mainly, of the stress itself, 
vegarling the unstressed syllables as a matter of secondary 
me ortatce whether in respect a uumber, or position, or both. 
Now I believe that “‘stress "’ in this sense is exactly what 

we find in Old English verse. ‘The number of stresses in each 
nall \ine—for that eas wate wk Whole line is now admitted 
to be the true metrical unit—is invariable; it is two. ‘The 
number of unstressed syiables) on the other hand, is, within 
certain limits, variable in the extreme. And the same is true 
of the position of the stresses. A rising and a falling movement 
ve admitted within the same line; even, under certain con- 
ditions, within the same half-line. And the former, if for the 
moment we may resort to the analogy of foot-scansion, may be 
anapestic 10 less than iambic, the latter dactylic no less than 
trochaic in character. Even if this were all, we should have 
to recognise exceptional variety. But it is not all. For in 
addition to a rising and a falling movement of approximately 
equal lengths, there is the frequent occurrence of a 
movement to which no analogy is to be found either in 
French prosody or in Jatin. This is a movement 
which, stealing a term from the Latin grammarians, we can 
perhaps best describe as imparisyllabic ; a movement of which 
the first step consists of a single long-stressed syllable, and the 
second of three syllables, the first of which is fully, and the 
second or third partially, stressed. And, as a yet further variety, 
the order of these steps in the metrical dance may be reversed. 
Thus the general characteristics of Old English prosody 
are: firstly that stress plays a far more important part in it 
than either in Latin or in French prosody ; so important as 
Practically to over-ride, to qualify ‘to an extent which: it is 
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most impossible to limit, such a sense of the foot 18 
wee 


; ; Mmety 
unit as undoubtedly is left on our eat by the flow of ‘etree 
4 a ‘ 
verse or a French. Secondly, that the umber of Unist Lattin 
Str 


syllables invariable within exceedingly wide limits and 
S, and { 


almost infinite 


So far not 
mentioned—that the metrical stress always goes hand in 


with the stress of thought and imaginative feeling ; 
d 
words, that the stress is determined by the sense. 


the stresses, though invariable in number, are 


variable in position, Lastly, a point which has 
beey 


in othe 


In the light of these facts, we can now return with ady. 
to the point from which we started, and once more Consider the 
characteristics of Modern English prosody, in particular of that 
peculiarly national metre, blank verse, as it is handled by our 
greatest masters. 


Atltage 


It is not suggested, let me again repeat, that the Old English 
system, in that specific form, survives either wholly or partly 
in modern verse. Fate forbade, and the adoption of French 
metrical forms during the great upheaval has made that for 
ever impossible. It is suggested that the liberty—not to say 
the licence—which is the first thing to strike us in Old English 
poetry, has survived under another form, that it has ne 
ceased to rebel against the rigidity of syllabic scansion ; 
it has, from first to last, tended to weaken the sense of the fo 
as the metrical unit, and in the case of blank verse, again 
again to suspend it altogether. It is further suggested that 


thought, mood, and imaginative feeling, is inseparably boum 2 
with this liberty, this lawlessness, this inherited strain of +. od 
against all that tends to shackle the free flow of imaginat) 
inspiration, 


In lyrical poetry, no doubt, this is at first sight less 4 
The shortness of the line and the inevitable tendency 
thyme to make the whole structure of the verse more ™ 
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nese causes combine to limit the scope of possible varia- 
vet, of all poetic forms, the lyric is in spirit the most 
And apart from those special obstacles, it is just 

that we should have expected the rhythinical movement 
eest. Nor are we wholly without warrant. ‘Ihe lyrist 


der choice of metres than any other poet. And even 


yere 
to be ire 
has a wi ‘ : 

1 the pounds of a single metre much latitude is left. He 


jthit : ; 
iE vary the length of the line with a freedom denied to other 
¥ He can even vary the nature of the foot! ‘The whole 
‘Shelley's lyrical pieces is a proof of these last statements : 


ement, which he virtually restored to English 


poets. 
pody of 


the anapestic mov 
oet TY, giving its own character to the iambus and single 
Di 


stressed syllables with which it is interspersed. It is significant 
that something of the same variety is to be found in the lyrical 
try of the Germans ; particularly perhaps in those ballad 


poe ‘ 
Be . which, from their nature, are bound so closely to the old 


fi 


traditions of the soil. It is enough to refer to Goethe’s 
Konig 1 Thule, or Heine’s Lorelei, for illustration. 

Of the metres of narrative and dramatic poetry much is to 
be said. But, as before, I confine myself to blank verse. And 
J would end, as I began, with asking you whether the account 
commonly given of the matter can be said to tally with the facts. 
Blank verse is generally described as an iambic metre, with five 
feet to the line. And if this were the case we should expect to 

find the metrical stress recurring at regular intervals, on every 
alternate syllable from the second onwards to the end. In fact, 
such expectations are repeatedly, we may even say constantly, 
defrauded. In passage after passage of Shakespeare and Milton 
we find that a perfectly “regular” line is the exception, even 
- the tare exception, rather than the rule. We find inverted 
stresses, particularly in the first “foot.” We find one stress— 


occasionally, as in the audacious line 


To-inorrow and to-morrow and to-morrow, 


‘veh two stresses—too few. We find, though less often, one, 


= 
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two, or even three stresses too many. We find, Joubtless 
. fn 117 Not 
in Milton, a pause doing duty for a syllable, of even 


© Whole 
loot * 


We find, again not in Milton, the last place of the line 
where, if anywhere, we should have looked for a distinct, jf rime 
tte 

We find 
finally aud above all, the metrical stress dominated throughout 


a heavy stress—oceupied by such words as “and,” 6 


“of,” which cannot possibly bear any stress at all, 


by the stress of thought, mood, and imaginative tact 


Some of these things might perhaps be explained away. Tt 
might be argued, for instance, that the inversion at the 
beginning of the line is found in all metres, and even in 
rhythmical systems as rigid as the French. But such an argu. 
ment, even if it were fair to isolate particular cases, has q 
double edge. It is, of course, intended to prove that 4 
phenomenon so wide-spread can have no special significance, ]¢ 
might prove, on the contrary, that scansion by feet, in its most 
rigid form, has universally been found intolerable; and that 
blank verse is only an extreme instance of a revolt which can 
be traced on every side. And, so interpreted, it abounds in the 
sense which I am striving to enforce. 

The truth is, however, that the strength of my plea depends 
not on any one type of irregularity, but on the whole sum of 
them taken in the mass. And, so taken, what is the impression 
that they leave upon the ear? Is it the impression left by the 
five-footed iambic, or again by the Alexandrine of French 
poetry ? Does it recall to us the cadence of an iambic line of 
Aischylus or Sophocles ? Or does it constitute a type entirely of 
its own? A type which may have sprung in the first instance 
from the regular form of French, or Italian, or even of classical 
scausion ; but which has been so altered, modified, cast into new 


* A significant instance of this is found in the well-known line of 
Hamlet (III, i.)— 


Must give us pause. ‘here's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life, 


aoe — 
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other influences as to have renounced its original 
"ad have founded a new family with rights and 
Na ‘ ; 
ginsht ig drawn straight from the soil ? 
nejecdeces ~ 
title 


phat ‘cal sources, I do not dispute; I do not think it can 

1Cé ‘ 

and ae disputed. As first used by Surrey and Sackville, it 
hiv 


dly taken from the Italian. In their hands it was 


qvowe : A 6 ; 
yas &V most, if not quite regular, iambic measure. And, it 
ay an al , . 
stil ‘ idded, it was for that very reason incurably wooden 
je é ¥ 
may 


pid. An iambic measure, though with large modifications, 

7 vemains in the work of Marlowe and the youthful work 
it still ret are, It is with the later work of Shakespeare that 
al Soa re comes over it, that it first takes on its unrivalled 
the Gai Ge in so doing, its character is entirely altered : 
! ee tic a a new birth; it has become an entirely new 
es It is nothing to say that we can trace the stages of 
this process step by step, as they are taken. So we can in any 
instance of evolution. And that does not prevent us from 
asserting at the end of the process that a new species has been 


and inst 


born. 
And if we ask what were the influences, the surrounding 


‘conditions, which wrought this change, which made _ this 
evolution possible, can we have much hesitation in answering 
that they were the traditions of freedom and variety which 
were in the blood of the English language, the instinct for 
shaping the sound by the sense, for adapting the metrical to the 
imaginative stress, which was the marrow and the vital tissue 
of Old English rhythm ? 

But the chief difficulty lies behind. When so much is 
changed, do any vestiges of the primitive scheme remain ? 
Through the irregularities of the modern rhythm, are we still 
conscious of the regular measure, the iambic decasyllable, 
fom which it sprang? ‘The same difficulty presents itself 
,verything that we describe as an evolutionary process. 
And in all such Processes we expect to find the old surviving 


4 


wh 


in the tee. Do the facts of the particular case befire the 
inetify this expectation ? ot are we forced to arkenit tht ie thie 
instance analogy courts for nothing ? 

That is a conclusion which nothing but the clearest evitienys: — 
could force as to admit. And the truth is that the facts, wie, — 
lairly considered, point, on the whole, the other way Ag we — 
follow a passage of blank verse, however irregular, the iamthie 
<cheme is heard constantly floating in our ear. The poet seems — 
to be always suggesting it, though seldom, if ever, carrying the 
suggestion into act. The echo of it may be faint and distant 
but it never dies out altogether. It is there as an ideal wh ‘-: 
continues to guide those who depart from it the most widely, 

a standard which is never entirely lost sight of, a rule which b 
ceased to bind, which is more honoured in the breach than ¢ 
observance, but which has what the philosophers call 
“ regulative ” influence still. And it is just the presence of this a 
haunting influence which gives consistency to the structure w 
it is apparently the loosest, cohesion when it seems doom 
inevitably to fall apart. aly 

To analyse the means by which this effect is produced would 
be a futile task; much more, to lay down rules for its attain: 
ment, The effect defies analysis; and the sole rule is the 
instinct of the poet. We seem to perceive that, among t 
irregular lines, lines comparatively regular recur at interva 

as if by chance, We seem to recognise that, if they were abser 
the general effect of the whole would inevitably be ater and 
altered for the worse. But even here it is difficult to be ¢ k 
sad heyood thie, it would be ussices 4) ,eunieaeneae ie 
whether in the rhythm of the single line or in the flow of the — 
whole paragraph, the sole appeal is to the instinet of the 
to the ear of paemtiallregi i u 

so doing, has won some right to judge of his sucess. at 
melody lurking behind a succession of harmonious vartatl 
regular measure effacing itself at every tum behind & 
sought maze of irregularities and —— 
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ion jeft om my car by the freer and subtler moves of tie 


jmpt are considering. And if such an impression is correct 


wv + ar , Ore r A wh 
me ven to ask whether we are really justified in describing 


am dtlv F hnetrowncintat : 
I a yerse a8 a jambic metre, as a structure built up of more 
plan regularly recurring fect. ‘There is a sense, as I have 
in which this is true. But is it the sense in 


ritted, 
are commonly understood ? is it the sense 


e words 
- naturally suggest ? 
y am aware that this question will be held an outrageous 
_.. J] know that those from whom I have ventured to differ 
bee iarce me with sweeping away not only all known, but 
Recs Jandmarks ; with reducing to chaos the order which 


rship and the tradition of the elders have laboriously 


of 

fully adn 
which th 
that they 


schola a cee ” - ° 

napped out. To them the “foot” is the fulfilment of all 
i : 2 

righteousness, to doubt or question it, the unpardonable sin. 
We do it wrong, they say :— 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it a show of violence; 

For it is as the air impalpable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
With one of the assertions, thus put into their mouths, I readily 
agree. It is as the air impalpable, and with the best will in the 
world, I am unable—I am unable in this very passage—to lay 
hold of it. With all the rest I am constrained to differ. It is 
not we, it is the poets themselves, who do it violence; it is 
wounded in the house of those who are supposed to be naturally 
its friends. It is buffeted by the only men in the world who have 
the power to hurt it; and their blows, though they may be 
malicious, are neither mockery nor vain. 

The theory which would build blank verse of feet, in any 
sense approaching to strictness, starts with everything in its 
favour. It is consistent, it is logical, it can claim historical 
probability, the one thing wanting to it, so far as I can judge, 


that it does not tally with the facts. 


___ And what in an extreme degree is true of blank verse, is true 
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also, though in far smaller measure, of English rhythm as a 
whole. In all our metres, with but few exceptions, there jg a 
rebelious element which breaks down the rigidness of syllabic 
scansion of the foot. And it is probable that this element js a 
heritage which has come to us, through countless changes, from, 
the primitive poetry of our race. 

Our race was formed of the union between a Germanic stock 
and one which, Germanic by origin, had yet become French jy 
language and in thought. Our vocabulary is half German and 
half French, or Latin, in descent. ‘The substance of our literature 
is rich in elements drawn from French and other romance sources, 
And so it is, finally, with the metrical form of our poetry. ‘The 
ground tone of our modern rhythm was a gift from France, 
But the music which gave life and movement to it is, in the 
last resort, of native birth. It is a softened echo of the rough 
tunes beaten out centuries earlier, by the dunes of the Baltic 
and the shores of the German ocean. 
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